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The Unesco “seminar” isa particular type of international conference :. 
at which specialists, selected by their governments, are brought 
together to study specific educational problems. From 2rst. July 
to 25th August, 1948, such a seminar was held at Podebrady, Czecho- 
slovakia, on the education of children between three and thirteen years 
of age.- The publication of this pamphlet is one result of its work. 

Fifteen countries were represented at Podebrady. The’ majority 
of the nineteen women and twelve men who attended were teachers 
of young children, but the participants also included six’ schoo! 
inspectors, two school directors, three secondary school teachers; 
four instructors from teacher-training institutions, three students of 
education and three: research workers in child education. “Thus, 
the documents produced by the conference represent many national 
and professional points of view. 

The Podebrady Conference, like other Unesco seminars, did its 
main work in ‘small, informal study groups created, to deal with 
particular aspects of the general problem. Four groups were 
formed to examine four different aspects of childhood education and 
development, with emphasis on the problems, educational needs 
"and psychological treatment of war-handicapped children. 

This pamphlet contains the texts of two speeches made during 
the seminar, the report of the study group on “Abnormal Influences 
' on the Psychology of the Child”, and a memorandum regarding 
the collection of data on children. 

Dr. Ruth Benedict's speech is given first. In it she has consid- 
ered “how the members of each generation are conditioned to become 
responsible participants in the way of life which is traditional in the 
community, to which they are born”, with particular attention to 
different methods of rearing children in European countries. This ! 
was one of the last speeches Dr. Benedict made before her death, 
on 17th September 1948. Unesco is proud to have this opportunity 
of publishing a statement by a great American anthropologist, 
who during her life made an outstanding contribution to the develop- 
ment of understanding between peoples. 


Dr. Benedict also introduced the memorandum which follows 
her speech. This document outlines various techniques for research 
into the social and psychological life of children in different cultures. 

After the memorandum comes the group report, which is chiefly 
concerned with the effect of family environment on the development 
of emotional maturity. The pamphlet concludes with Dr. Alva 
Myrdal’s speech on social obstacles to education, in which attention 
is directed principally to material influences on the growth and 
development of children. 

'"Taese papers appear under one cover because of their basic unity 
of theme. Their common aim is to analyze certain out-of-school 
influences on children from three to thirteen years of age. Further 
information on the work of the Podebrady Seminar may be found 
in the full report of its Director, Mrs. Aase Gruda Skard, Professor 
of Psychology at Oslo University, Norway, and in the group report 
prepared by M. Louis Meylan, Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne, Switzerland, under the title In the Classroom with 
Children under thirteen years of Age. 

The purpose of Unesco seminars is to enable the participants to 
exchange information, to discuss ideas and methods, to work out 
solutions to particular educational problems and to experience living 
in an international community. It should be stressed that publica- 
tions such as the present one are only a by-product. The success ' 
of a seminar is not to be measured by the documents which are pro- 
duced, but by the effect it has on the participants and, through them, | 
on educational life in the countries from which they come. 
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When Unesco drew up its programme of work for 1948 it stressed 
the need for “an inquiry into the distinctive character of the various 
national cultures and ideals, with the aim of stimulating the sympathy 
and respect of nations for each other’s ideals and aspirations and the 
appreciation of national problems” *. One focus of such an inquiry 
would be the study of ways by which the young are trained to become 
| responsible participants in the national culture. 
| In this statement of policy Unesco has expressed the belief that 
recognition of cultural differences among civilized nations can pro- 
mote international co-operation. In most nations, the attitude has 
| generally been quite different. Usually those people who hope 
| for world co-operation are the very ones who minimize fundamental 
differences among the nations; they emphasize the similarity of human 
virtues and motives, no matter what the differences in cultural prac- 
tice and behaviour. Those who oppose international co-operation, 
on the other hand, blame the chaos of the world on the existence of 
differences between one nation and another; every difference is fresh 
evidence that other nations are evil and have evil intentions. Over 
and over again they stress that other nations must accept the virtues 
and practices with which they are familiar in their own culture 
before it is possible to make a peaceful world. 
| This is an attitude which is centuries old. It has not made for 
world peace. Now Unesco proposes that social scientists should 
take the lead in promoting a new attitude, and should study national 
# differences even in such fundamental things as the way we bring 


up our children. Unesco is saying, in effect, that it is the part of 
| wisdom to recognize that human communities are not all alike. We 
know that in personal relations it is only a very neurotic individual 
7 # Programme for Unesco іп 1948. (5.1.1.1.). > 


who demands that all the members of his family, and all his friends 
and acquaintances, should be close duplicates of himself; a psycho- 
logically healthy person values differences and respects them. Unesco 
is suggesting that we cultivate psychologically healthy attitudes also 
among the nations, and that by greater study and understanding 
of national differences we could promote a more co-operative world. 
This part of Unesco’s programme is especially necessary in the 
world today. No longer can any nation live to itself alone; it is 
absolutely necessary in the modern world that each nation take 
cognizance of other modes of life. Once upon a time this was much 
less true, but technological inventions in transportation, communi- 
cation, and weapons of warfare have changed the old conditions. 
They have made obsolete many attitudes which were once sufficient 
for national well-being. An idea which is common in the United 
States may be used as an illustration of this fact: Americans have, 
because of their experience within their own country, an unshakable 
conviction that people, whatever their original nationality, can and 
will adopt American virtues and practices if these are made clear 
to them. This faith was adequate for domestic purposes, and, 
because of it, the United States has been able to build an American 
nation whose citizens are drawn from every country of Europe. 
In the fifty years between 1870 and 1920, 20 million Europeans 
came to the United States to make their homes. They “became 
Americans”, and hence it is no wonder if people living in the 
United States think that their ways of life would be attractive to 
others anywhere in the world. Their feeling is based on an experience 
which has been fundamental in their national life. As international 
policy, however, this American attitude is not merely inadequate; it 
is destructive. It ignores the fact that every nation in its own 
homeland loves its own ways of life as much as Americans love 
theirs. Americans in this day and age must learn to accept and 
respect national differences, and to grant that different ideals will 
survive and be cherished in every nation with which they are in 
contact. They must learn, as all nations must learn, that respec- 
ting the culture of another nation does not mean devaluating the 
culture in which one has been reared. : 


THE ANATOMY OF NATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Any study of national differences is a study of comparative cultures. 
"This is the special field of social anthropology, and it is necessary 
to stress a few of the principal conclusions which have been derived 
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from this study. These conclusions, which can help us to under- 
stand French or English culture just as much as they help us to study 
Bantu or Malay tribes, include the following: ў 

т. The way of life of individuals, the virtues they exhibit and the 
aggressiveness they show are learned in their experience in a social 
order. These characteristics are not racial; they are not instinctive, 
in the sense that human beings everywhere are born with tendencies 
toward aggression and cruelty. Among animals the role of instinct 
is very great, but mankind has achieved all its successes and its pre- ` 
eminent place in the world not only by creating means of proteotion 
from the weather, not only by bringing plants and animals into 
domestication, but also by creating its own laws, its forms of family 
life, its ethics and its religions. Mankind embodies its inventions 
in institutions and folkways, and the people who live under these 
institutions and folkways are moulded by the experiences they undergo; 
they become more aggressive, or less aggressive; they value personal 
ambition, or they find it dangerous; they admire men who make 
money, or they distrust them on the grounds that they are living 
at the expense of others. 

Men in any society have to provide themselves with traditional 
ways of dealing with each other: ways of buying and selling, of mar- 
rying, of reckoning the parentage of children, of running the state; 
and of worshipping God. There are alternative solutions to social 
problems; polygamy is one alternative to monogamy and polyandry 
is another. Any one of the three can be a way of life which pro- 
vides a stable home and a secure environment for the children born 
within it. In all three, however, in monogamy as well as in polygamy, 
abuses can and do arise, and those of us whose aim is to promote 
a better world would.do well to keep our attention focused on these, 
rather than to condemn out of hand one or the other of the alterna- 
tive solutions. It requires objectivity and tolerance to carry out 
a comparative study of cultures. 

“2. The cultural patterns which men in each society invent and 
transmit down the generations have a considerable degree of consis- 
tency within themselves. A society which is extremely legalistic 
in its handling of criminals easily develops, alongside of this, a legal- 
istic religion and a legalistic education of children. A society in 
which people fear to yield to their impulses, and therefore condemn’ 
them, will be reticent and distant not only in public life but also, 
though in lesser degree, in relations between husbands . 
and wives, with children and with friends. In the last analysis, | 
culture exists in the habituated bodies and minds of the people who 
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‚ belong to that culture, and human bodies and minds cannot readily 
tolerate great contradictions in what is expected of them. 

3. These. patterns of behaviour which men transmit 
in every human society have to be taught anew to each, generation. 
No matter how distinctively French France seems over several 

; centuries, or how Dutch Holland seems, with each new generation 
the personnel of France and Holland changes completely. Babies 
are born with undifferentiated responses, and children have to be 
conditioned’ to acquire the habits and characteristics which give 
individuality to their nation; they must learn the particular traits 
of a particular culture. By the way in which parents treat their 
children, in which older children behave toward younger children, 
in which’ teachers reward and punish their pupils, emotions 
ute selected and cultivated which adapt new generations to the life 
of their own community and nation. 


'TRAINING STUDENTS FOR THE STUDY OF NATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Cultural study of national differences is just beginning. . The mem- 
bers of this seminar have an opportunity to make a contribution ' 
to the necessary research, and it therefore would be well to say a 
few words about methods of training for such work. 

Comparative study of cultures was impossible before the 
development of certain climates of opinion, and no student of the 
subject can do excellent work if he finds this climate of opinion 
personally distasteful. Just as comparative studies of religion were 
not possible during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
Europe was torn by religious wars, in like manner an objective study 
of different modes of life is not possible so long as every difference 
is an occasion for condemnation. Western civilization includes 
nations where knowing one’s place and observing its duties are con- 
ditions of each man’s self-respect, whether he is a noble or a peasant. 
It includes also nations where inherited status plays a very, minor 
role and men claim their rights, not as something dependent on 
“their place”, but as a consequence of the fact that they are human 
beings and “as good as the next person”. No student can make 
an objective study of these different patterns if he feels about one 
or another of them as our sixteenth century ancestors felt about the 
heretic and the heathen. : А 

One great classic of the mid-nineteenth century is extremely 
valuable for all who are interested in working on the subject of national 
differences: Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. In 
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the 1830's this great Frenchman of the ancien régime came to America 


‘to study life in the New World. He wrote his book to describe to 


Europe a way of life likely to develop in time in the Old World, a 
way of life. where he did not find the feudal survivals of class and 
privilege which were familiar to him in his own country, and where 
he saw a different kind of character structure in men and women 
and a different kind of personal relations. During the hundred 
years since de Tocqueville wrote, more systematic techniques of 
study of comparative cultures have been developed, but the aim 
of these studies is still similar to the aim of de Tocqueville. ° 

Students of comparative cultures have usually been trained first 
by acquainting them with the wide range of social institutions tra- 
ditional in various parts of the world, and then by sending them to 
fairly small, simple communities very different from their own, such 
as those of pre-literate tribes. Because the social arrangements 
and motivations of these communities are unfamiliar to the student, 
he has to observe and record every detail of their lives in order to 
understand them. The “cultural surprise” he experiences gives 
him an education in patterns of culture which it is hard to obtain 
in any other way. After he has finished his observations, he should 
be able to see the cultural arrangements of his own nation with 
clearer vision. 

Students can also train for comparative studies of culture by exam- 
ining the habits and customs of their own nation. Careful inter- 
views and observations, and the study of novels and movies and 
art-forms, bring good results when they are carried on under the 
leadership of men and women who have had the more intensive 
training described above, and when materials on one country can 
be compared and contrasted, as a part of the training experience, 
with materials from another country. 


GENETIC STUDY OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 


This Unesco Seminar is devoted to the study of childhood education, 
and one study group has as its subject “Childhood Education in Dif- 
ferent Nations”. In line with Unesco’s programme, its members 
are interpreting their assignment to include not merely the child’s 
school education, but his home and community experiences as well, 
that is, "the ways in which the young are trained to become respon- , 
sible participants in the national culture”. It is hoped that some 
of those taking part in this seminar will be stimulated by the dis- 
cussions, lists of topics and questions to go back to their countries 
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to record observations and interviews as a contribution to mutual 
knowledge among nations of the world. 

The organization of emotions and attitudes in different countries - 
is begun in the way the baby’s physical needs are met. How and 
when and what and by whom the baby is fed; how he is taught to 
control elimination; how his motor development is restrained or 
encouraged; what inducements and threats are used to get him to 
sleep; whether or not there are taboos against touching his genitals; 
what habits of modesty are insisted on; and by what means, and 
how early the treatment of the boy baby differs from that of the 
girl—all these vary gteatly in different European countries. The 
young child learns, through different treatment, to experience satis- 
faction or anger on different occasions and in different contexts. 
He may learn to trust his impulses, or to fear surrendering to them; 
he may learn to expect punishment for bad behaviour and little 
reward for good behayiour, or he may learn that goodness is “natural” 
and pleasant. He may learn to find his security in submission to 
authority or he may learn to resist the suggestions of authority. 

Genetic study of different cultures is precisely this study of how 
the members of each generation are conditioned “to become respon- 
sible participants” in the way of life which is traditional in the com- 
munity into which they are born. The technical development 
of such study is possible today because of knowledge that has been 
acquired in several related sciences. These include: 

(a) the study of the physical maturation of the child. Maturation 
has its own law and order, and it is necessary to: relate the 
age of the child, upon whom local custom imposes particular 
disciplines, to the laws of growth of the child; 

(b) studies of human physiology. Human beings have not only 
minds; they have bodies. Their bodies can learn to be aggres- 
sive, and can express this emotion at different periods of 
maturation, through their mouths (biting), through elimina- 
tion (soiling), or in other ways. Different emphases on these 
physical habits lay the foundation for differences in character. 

(c) medical studies in the field of psychosomatics. Such studies 
have shown the fallacy of the idea that body and mind are 
independent of each other. They have demonstrated that 
emotional and psychological strains are intricately involved 
with the malfunctioning of the body; 

(4) psychiatry. Modern psychiatry has revealed many of the 
fundamental dynamics of personality. It has been used for 
therapy, but its use in genetic cultural study is necessarily 
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different; in such a study it becomes, not therapy, but an 
instrument to be used to promote understanding of cultural 
dynamics. 

With the development of these related sciences, the time is ripe 
for a study of the ways in which the young are trained to become 
responsible participants in national cultures. It is necessary only 
to collect the observations and record the attitudes upon which 
understanding can be based. 
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CHILD REARING IN EUROPEAN NATIONS А 


А Bulgarian proverb says: “Only the crying child gets the breast”. 
This is not necessarily the practice throughout Bulgaria, but in those 
parts of eastern and central Europe where it is true the baby learns 
something different about gratifying its needs from the baby who 
is fed on a time schedule regulated by the clock, or the baby who, 
as is common for instance in Poland, is allowed to cry unappeased 
in order to strengthen his lungs. In some other countries represented 
here it is part of a mother’s duty to let the child cry at least during 
some part of each day; in others crying must be hushed because it 
is unpleasant for adults; in others the cry is the baby’s call of distress 
which all adults are concerned to assuage. 

An excellent illustration of différences in child rearing in European 
nations is found in the treatment of motor activity. In the United 
States, as in France and England, any restriction of the baby’s limbs 
is avoided, and some American doctors have said that such restriction 
as swaddling causes tics. But over immense areas of the world 
babies are swaddled—and the tics do not develop. Anthropologists 
know that it is not enough to say simply that babies are swaddled 


‘or not swaddled. American Indian babies are wrapped tightly and 


bound to cradle boards, but all kinds of differences are possible within 
this formal pattern. In some Indian tribes babies learn from their 
swaddling experience such great passivity that at three and four 
years old they still sit like little Buddhas while the flies crawl over 
their faces, and they do not even lift a finger to brush them off. In 
other tribes, which practice different forms of swaddling, they are 
full of initiative and energy. Likewise, in European countries there 
are great differences in what is communicated to the child by swad- 
dling. 

| Swaddling is traditionally tightest and longest in Great Russia. 


. It is regarded as protecting the child against its inherent violence. 


An unswaddled child, they say, would throw himself off the bed, put 
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out his eyes, or break his arms and legs. If a baby were not swaddled, 
it is thought that the mother would have to give every minute of her 
time to preventing such demonstrations of energy, and the early Soviet 
campaign against swaddling has therefore been discontinued. 
Swaddling in Great Russia lays the early basis for a strong distinc- 
tion between inner spontaneity—which is supposed to be unaffected 
by any restraint of bodily movement—and environmental restraint, 
which is felt to be a price one pays for retaining inner spontaneity. 

Polish swaddling has quite a different context. Polish babies 
are swaddled because they are so fragile. They would break in 
two without the support of bandages. Their fragile bodies are given, 
in swaddling, a first lesson in the hardening and strengthening neces- 
sary for an adult. Like beating, which, according to their proverb, | 
is "torn from heaven”— that is, a heavenly boon— swaddling is 
a lesson in what must be suffered in this life. This attitude is also 
exemplified in the belief that an adult should not say that he enjoys 
his job or his profession; he should stress how much it costs him 
in suffering and discipline. For these are positive virtues, and men 
and women respect themselves because of what they have undergone. 

Italian swaddling communicates something still different. ‘In 
Southern Italy the attitude toward bodily gratifications is compara- 
tively permissive. The pleasures of the body are not in themselves 
wrong, though they may have to be curbed for social reasons. People 
do not base their self-respect upon sufferings they have endured 
but upon experiences of good luck and of happiness. Hard work Act 
suffering are the lot of man, but they are not reasons for men and 
women to respect themselves. Swaddling is felt as something that 
babies miss if it is omitted. Babies “cry to be swaddled” because 
it is a pleasure to the child himself. 

In nations where nursing, nursery training (training for elimina- 
tion) and the treatment of the crying baby are all quite permissive, 
major emotional training is often given through different swaddling 
practices. In other nations greater emphasis is laid on teaching 
the child shame in exposing his body or, at the age traditionally 
approved, on teaching him shame in relation to elimination. 

All these disciplines may be acquired at different ages; or they 
may be qualitatively different in the case of a boy baby and of a girl 
baby, and among European nations such sex differentiations are 
strong. The closest tie, too, may be between a boy and his father 
and between a girl and her mother; or the strongest tie may be across 

_the sexes—between a boy and his mother, and between a girl and her 
father, as in Ireland. When the father and mother both unite in 
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favouring the boy, the girl is inevitably schooled to expect inferiority. 

Only when all European nations have made systematically recorded 
observations of child life, and have collected data from parents and 
' educators, can adequate understanding be obtained of the ways іп 
which children in different areas of Europe are fitted “to become 
responsible participants” in national life. It is not enough for an 
American to record his observations of France; the French must 
also record what occurs around them, for they alone can see it fully 
from the inside. It is often hard for insiders to feel that what they 
are recording is not a mere truism; it is easy for one to dismiss the 
characteristics he finds in his own culture’as just “human nature”, 
Comparison with other cultures, however, proves that this is not so. 
If we are to accept and respect the different ideals and alternative 
social arrangements of the nations of the world, those who are pro- 
fessionally concerned with childhood education have a task which 
extends far beyond problems of curriculum revision. We need 
the clear-sightedness and the tolerance which will help us to appre- 
ciate the different kinds of strength which different nations can contri- 
bute to the world in which we live. 
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----------- 2. не 


АМ OUTLINE FOR RESEARCH 
ON CHILD TRAINING 
IN DIFFERENT CULTURES 


The following memorandum was preparéd at Columbia University 
as part of a project of research in contemporary cultures. It was 
introduced in the Seminar by Dr. Benedict as an indication of the 
kind of information which should be sought by those making a com- 
parative study of child training in different cultures. It lists a number 
of topics to be investigated and proposes various techniques which 
may be used in order to obtain the required information. The 
methods for studying children’s fantasy life, given under the heading 
of “projective techniques”, represent a small selection of possible 
methods. They have been chosen because they can be adminis- 
tered and interpreted with relative simplicity. 

Very little research on child training in different countries has 
as yet been undertaken. It is hoped that this statement will help 
those who are interested in this new and important field of study. 


I. TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 


(a) Attitude towards having children 


What are considered the advantages and disadvantages of having 
‘children? What is the preferred size of the family? Howis child- 
lessness regarded 2 Are there devices for overcoming sterility ? 
for limiting the family? Is there any arrangement for illegitimate 


- children? for orphans? © How is adoption managed ? 


(b) Pre-natal period 


What are supposed to be the typical feelings of pregnant women? 
What changes in mode of life are introduced during pregnancy in | 
relation to diet, marital intercourse, work, etc.? Are there special 


' taboos or prescriptions for the mother to insure the well-being of 
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the unborn child? Are any precautions to be taken by the father 
or other members of the family? 5 


(c) Birth 


Attitude of the mother, father, or others, toward labour pains? Are 
anaesthetics used? Whois present at birth? Where does it take place? 
Is the child separated from the mother after birth? What precau- 
' tions or ceremonies are undertaken to ensure the well-being of the 
new-born child? Are there different attitudes towards boys and girls ? 


(d) Feeding 


I. Nursing: How soon after birth is the baby first fed? Breast or 
botde fed? How is the baby held during feeding? Is the baby 
fed when it cries or at fixed intervals? Do babies sometimes refuse 
to eat? If so, what is done? When the baby stops feeding, is it 
taken as a sign that he has had enough or are efforts made to get 
himtotake more? Whatis the mother's attitude towards nursing? Is 
it one of enjoyment, convenience, or fear that it will spoil her figure? 
How is the mother who has too little milk regarded? Is marital 
intercourse restricted during nursing? 


2. Weaning: When is it effected? At a fixed age, according. 


to the child's reactions, at the mother's convenience, or in relation 
to the birth of the next child? Is there any relation to the child's 
teething or biting? Is weaning sudden or gradual? Does the 
mother try to disgust the child with the breast? Are children given 
things to suck, for example, pacifiers (comforters)? If so, before 
or after weaning? Are children given objects on which to teethe? 
What is supposed to be the effect of Weaning, if any, on the child? 
How is thumbsucking regarded ? 

3. Solid food: Is it introduced before or after weaning? What 
solids are first offered? How are they given, by spoon, hand, or 
pre-chewed by the mother? Where is the child féd, with the rest of 
family, or alone? Is the child fed when hungry or at regular intervals? 
Is there supposed to be a danger of the children’s refusing to eat 
or not eating enough? Howis this dealtwith? What is the attitude 
towards over-eating ? 1 

What foods are considered specially good for children? bad? 
palatable? unpalatable? Are children rewarded with foods they 
like for eating those they dislike? Is food used as a reward or punish- 
ment in other connections, for good or bad behaviour? Is the chil- 
dren’s diet the same as or different from adults’ ? 

At what age is the child supposed to feed himself? How long do 
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adults continue at times to feed the child? What standards are 
there for table manners? When and how are they taught? 


(e) Elimination 

When is toilet training begun? Does mother praise good perfor- 
mance? Is the child scolded or punished for soiling or wetting? 
How early? Do adults express disgust over the child's dirtiness ? 
How is the child trained; by being put on the pot or taken outside the 
house? When is toilet training supposed to be completed? Are 
there differences in bowel and bladder training? Do mothers 
demand promptness in elimination? Do they examine and criticize 
quantity and quality of the child's faeces? Up to what age? Is there 
supposed to be a difference in the ease with which boys and girls 
are trained? Do mothers worry about constipation, diarrhoea? 
What preventives or remedies are used? Is there a special toilet 
language for children? At what age are children taught to carry 
out elimination privately? Not to speak about it? Do adults 
refrain from performing eliminatory functions in front of children? 
How is breaking wind treated? Hiccoughs? Belching? 


(£) Motor development 


Do clothes at anytime restrain movements? What reasons are 
given for clothing which purposely prevents movement, that is, 
swaddling clothes? What moyable or stationary furniture is specially 
provided for the child? How much is the child carried, how, and by 
whom? How much free mobility is the child allowed? At what 
ages? What supports are considered important? When does 
the child learn to crawl? Is he taught, encouraged, discouraged? 
When does he learn to walk? 15 he rewarded for walking early? | 
What are the spatial limits for the children’s motor activities inside 
the house? How are children warned away from dangers indoors 
(stoves, fireplaces, etc.) and outside (street crossings, possibility of 
getting lost, etc.) ? Do the mothers show alarm, threaten punish- 
- ment, or tell stories of frightening beings who will do something 
terrible to the child if he wanders off? 
What are adult expectations about the children’s sitting still? 
When and for how long? What kind of motor play is encouraged ? 


(в) Sleep 

What is done if the child does not want to go to sleep? Ате 
there inducements, threats, stories of bogey men, transfers to 
mother’s bed? Does the child sleep in the parents’ bedroom? 
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In a room with brothers and sisters? In his own bed or with 
others ? 


:(h) Health 


What are considered the chief dangers to the health of the young 
child? Cold, wetness, dirt, over-eating, over-exertion, scratching 
self? What main precautions are taken to safeguard health? How 
is the sick child cared for? 


(i) Physical contacts, masturbation, sex play 


When and by whom ‘is the child kissed, stroked, embraced, sat on 
lap, tickled, rocked, etc? What variations of such contacts occur 
according to age and sex? What restrictions are there on physical 
contacts? Is the child encouraged or required to kiss others? When . 
the child is bathed, is special attention given to the genitals, or are 
they specially avoided? Are there special children’s words for 
genitals ? 

15 masturbation in children recognized as being common or ехсер- 
tional? Are sex differences supposed to exist in this connection? 
What, are the presumed effects? What deterrents are employed? 
threats? punishments? hand-tying? 


Do children play sex games, such as “doctor”, with each other? 
How are these regarded? 


(j) Clothing and self-exposure 


At what age is the child taught to feel ashamed to appear naked and 
before whom? How are lapses from modesty treated? Do 
attitudes toward nakedness differ according to the child’s sex? Till 
what age does the child get help in dressing and undressing? Do 
parents undress before the child? At what ages are changes from 
baby dresses to rompers or other clothes introduced? What differ- 
ences or similarities are there in boys’ and girls’ dress, and at what 
ages do they exist? 

(k) Sex distinctions 

At what ages and-in what ways are boys and girls supposed to behave 
differently, for example, in games, fighting, choice of toys? What 
treatment is accorded a boy who behaves girlishly or a girl who behaves 
boyishly? Are words like “sissy” and “tomboy” used? Are boys 
and girls separated at certain ages? in school? in more informal: 


groupings? Are parents generally supposed to prefer children 
of the opposite or the same sex? Does the child have more contact 
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with the parent ‘of the same or the opposite sex? Which parent 
is the boy, the girl, supposed to prefer? Does this change with 
age? ? : 


(D) Sibling relations 

Is the child told when a new baby is expected? What is he told 
about where babies come from? How is the child's curiosity treated ? 
Is the child present at birth of younger children or is he sent away? 
Who takes care of the older child when another is born? What atti- 
tude is the child supposed to show towards a new baby? Are 
expressions of jealousy permitted, provoked? Do parents try to 
treat children equally, or do they admit having favourites, for 
example, does the mother favour the baby ofthe family? Are chil- 
dren typed according to age and status, for example, as “yard child", 
“knee child”, and new baby? What are advantages and disadvan- 
tages of older and younger children? Are children of the same or 
opposite sex supposed to be closer to each other? What forms do 
quarrels between siblings take? Are they more frequent between 
children of the same or opposite sex? How are quarrels dealt 


with by parents? 


(m) Relations to parents (supplementary to those indicated by the 
foregoing topics). 

Is.the mother chiefly responsible for the early care of the child? 
If not, who is? What is the substitute’s relation to the mother 
and child? How long is this person retained? What are the child’s 
early contacts with his father? Mainly in connection with play 
or discipline? Who has the chief authority about disciplining the 


"child? Who is the main agent of discipline? Does the mother 


decide that the child should be punished, while the father carries 
out the punishment? Do parents inform each other about the 
child’s bad behaviour or may one parent be the child’s ally in 
concealing it from the other parent? How do the parents behave 
towards each other before the children? . May they openly disagree 
about discipline or quarrel about other things? 

Are the children supposed to be grateful to their parents ог do 
parents feel they owe it to their children to provide for them? What 
parental ambitions are there for the children? What form do quar- 
rels between parents and children take? What precipitates them? 
How are they resolved? Must the children ask forgiveness?, Can 
the parents admit they are wrong? How long does parental author- 
ity last, and in what’ matters? 
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ons to adults other than parents 


adults other than the parents play a prominent role in the 
- child's early life, for example, nurses, grandparents, friends of the 
family? Do they live with the family? How frequently are they 
seen? How interchangeable are they with parents? Are they 
more or less severe or indulgent than the parents? Is the child 
required to be polite to them? Is the child excluded while they 
visit the parents? What is expected of the child when his parents 
take him to visit relatives or friends? 


(0) Possessions 


How is the child taught not to take things belonging to others? Is 
he instructed, scolded, slapped, made to give them back? When 
he grabs them from someone else, or when he simply happens to 
prx ар How is the child restricted in relation to objects 
not to be touched because they are fragile, hot, sharp, etc.? Does 
the child have his own possessions? ae are they? How much 
freedom is he allowed with them? Are children regarded as generally 
destructive? How are they taught not to destroy things? What 
kinds of objects does the child manipulate at various ages? house- 


hold objects? large or small toys? things that can be taken apart 
and put together ? 


(p) Speech 


What different kinds of cries b 


] 5 y infants are peded; for example, 
cries of hunger, pain, 


rage? How do adults respond to them? 
How and when are the children taught not to cry? What things 
longest, remain legitimate occasions for crying? Is the attitude 
OT matters differentiated according to the sex of the 
à 2 

Is the baby’s earliest vocalization encouraged, ignored, regarded 


as a nuisance? 15 baby-talk regarded a: : . ег? 
Who talks to the baby and when? Is the baby mel РЭР 


connection with petting or scolding? 

Are the children taught to modulate their voices? Are they 
held to high standards of grammatical correctness? Are the children 
listened to by adults, or are they more frequently required to be 


still and listen? Are the childten asked to be“factually precise 10 


what they say? How early do adults expect the children to dis- 
tinguish fact, fantasy, truth and lying? How much emphasis 15 
put on truthfulness? 
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(q) Schooling 


When begun? At home or away from home? What importance 
do the parents attach to learning? Are there differences in training 
boys and girls? Are the teachers usually men or women? Does 
this vary for different school grades? What is the prevailing image 
of the teacher? Do the children fear, admire, despise, play tricks 
on teachers? What is the relation between school and home disci- 
pline? Is school discipline more severe? Are the children punished 
at home for poor performance in school? Do parents dispute school 
decisions? Is dutiful and conforming behaviour in school admire 
or despised outside of school? 

What are relations among schoolmates? What kind of competi- 
tions are there? Do competitors tend to be friendly or hostile? 
Are there gangs? Intense friendships? At what ages? Duration 
of school friendships? At what ages do sex differences begin to 
affect friendships? boy-girl relations? 


(r) Games, songs, stories 


What are the common games, sports, or other athletic activities for 
children at different ages? Is there emphasis on individual sports 
such as swimming and bicycle riding, or on team games? What 
value is placed on athletic skill? Do sex differences determine 
choice of games? 

Are there special children’s songs ? : 

What stories are regarded as appropriate for the children? Are 
there forbidden or disapproved books which they read secretly? 
What do the adults recall as their favourite childhood books and 
stories? Do the adults read aloud to the children? Until what age? 
At what age are the children supposed ready to read adult literature? 
What adult literature are they first given? 


(s) Work 

At what age do the children begin to work? Do they work inside 
or outside the home? Are there sex differences with regard to work 
performed? Are there rewards and punishments in connection 
with work? What are the parents' and children's attitudes towards 
child employment? What kind of work is assigned to children? 
working hours? 


(t) Adolescence 
How much continuity or discontinuity is there between pre-puberty 
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and puberty? Is the transition signalized by rites de passage, private 
admonitions, changes in mode of life, in dress, increased or decreased 
freedom of action? Are the children treated differently according 
to sex? How and what do the girls learn about menstruation? 
from whom? What are the boys’ chief sources of sex knowledge? 
How much emphasis is placed on chastity? What adolescent sex 
activities are common? Are they known or unknown, sanctioned 
or unsanctioned by the parents? Is romantic love for a remote 
object common? Are there confidences about early love? To 
whom are they given? Are first love objects likely to be of same 
age, or older, or younger? Are adolescents supposed to go through 
a phase of “storm and stress”? Do they tend to become religious, 
irreligious? Do they tend to adopt radical ideas? to rebel against 
authorities? If so, against which authorities, home, school, political, 
literary? Is adolescence regarded as a happy or unhappy time? 
Is-there a name for it? When is a young man or woman sup- 
posed to be an adult? 


i D 
п. METHODS OF OBTAINING INFORMATION 


А. Interviews: 


1. With parents on the up-bringing of children 

2. with adults generally on memories of childhood 
(Note : It is valuable to combine (1) and (2), that is, to have 
parents give both observations of their children and reminis- 
cences of their own childhood.) 

3. with persons professionally concerned with children, for exam- 


ple; teachers, pediatricians, social workers, directors of chil- 
dren’s homes 


4. with children 


B. Printed material: 


1. child care manuals, books on child psychology, 
2. books for children. 


C. Observation of children: 


г. with parents, with other adults and with other children 
2. in the home, out of doors, at school, etc. 


etc. 


D. Projective techniques (see Appendix): 


1. Drawing: 
(a) free drawing: on a blank page; in a given rectangle 
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(5) а man and a woman 
(c) a fight . 
(d) the pleasantest thing the child can think of; the unpleasantest 


thing 
(e) something the child is afraid of 
(f) a dream 
(g) the inside of the child’s house 
(Note: All comments of children about their drawings 
should, of course, be recorded.) А 
2. Stories and factual reports, which the child is asked toetell, 
and which should be written down verbatim: 
(a) the child’s favourite story 
(6) a story about a bad boy/girl; a story about a good boy/girl 
(corresponding to the sex of the child) 
(c) What the child would wish for if he were granted one wish 
(d) self-description 
(e) life story 
3. Imaginative play: + 
(a) for example, the use of a set of small family dolls with which 
the child can dramatize various actions. 


APPENDIX 


ON THE USE OF PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
FOR STUDYING CHILDREN’S FANTASY LIFE 


(a) Conditions of presentation 
It is preferable to have one child, or two children of approximately 
the same age, alone with the interviewer. Being with another child 
will make a child feel more at ease if he does not know the inter- 
viewer. Two children can join in making up stories. The interplay - 
of the children with each other may be observed. On the other 
hand, if a child is alone with the interviewer there is probably a 


greater possibility of getting given tasks completed. 


(b) Method of introducing tasks 
À child under school age may be told that there are some toys which 
the interviewer would like to show him. ‘Play materials—small 
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dolls, paper, crayons, clay, should be presented. The child should 


be allowed to start playing with whatever he likes, and the cue taken 
from there. If he 1s playing with dolls, he may be asked what each 


doll represents, and encouraged to verbalize action. If he draws, | 


he may be told that the interviewer would like him to draw some- 
thing. Stories may be introduced by asking whether he likes them. 
Has he some favourite stories? Could he tell one? etc. 

Imaginative play, drawing, and story telling can be combined 
in -various ways which may facilitate expression. If the child is 
playing with dolls, the interviewer may suggest: "Let's have the 
little boy-doll do soniething naughty; what shall we have him do? 
And then what does his mother do?” etc. The child may be led 
to tell a story about a picture he has just drawn, or may want to 
illustrate the stories he tells. He may talk more easily while mani- 
pulating a piece of clay. 

. The projective techniques suggested should not be taken as a 
rigid programme. One should adapt them to what the child wishes 
to express, At the same time it would be useful to have a minimum 
number of procedures which are used with each child, for example, 
free drawing, drawing of man and woman, stories about good and 
bad children. ; 

With children of school age, it is possible to introduce the tasks 
more directly, telling the child to make some drawings and tell some 


stories. It sometimes acts as an incentive to say that such stories 


and pictures are being collected from many children and that they 
are going to be put into a book. 


(c) Handling resistance 


A child may feel generally diffident about performing, or may mani- 
fest resistance about specific tasks, or both. The child should be 
given as much reassurance as necessary regarding his general ability 
and the interviewer’s interest, as well as concerning the particular 
performance. Obviously rapport should never be sacrificed for the 
sake of getting a particular task accomplished. If a child shows 
considerable resistance to a particular task, it may be postponed 
till another time. 

Tasks evoking the least resistance should be introduced first: 
For example, drawing a man and woman would probably arouse 
less resistance than drawing the unpleasantest thing the child can 
think of. J 

It often helps if the interviewer gives the appearance of partici- 
pating in the task, at the same time being careful to avoid making 
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suggestions. If the child has difficulty getting started on a story, 
the task can be re-phrased; for example, in the case of the bad boy 
girl story, the interviewer may ask, “Did you ever hear of anything 
bad a boy.did? Could we make something up?” The interviewer 
may offer to begin the story, again not adding anything to the original . 


statement of the task but helping to produce a story-telling atmosphere 


by saying such things as, “Once there was a boy who lived in a house 
in a big city”, etc. 


(d) Recording ! А 
Records should Бе kept of conditions under which work is done— 
at home, at school, with one child or more than one child present, etc. 
—and of the sequence in which the child performs various tasks. 
It is essential that questions or remarks of the interviewer should 
be recorded as weli as what the child says. 


ABNORMAL INFLUENCES 
ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD 


A GROUP REPORT 
by 
ROLAND ASSATHIANY (FRANCE) 
Miss Eva Е. BAASTAD (NORWAY) 
BHABANANDA DUTTA (INDIA) 
LucrN THILL (LUXEMBURG) 
and 
Miss AGATHA H. BOWLEY (ENGLAND), 


Chairman of the Group and 
Editor of the Report 


The individual who is well-balanced and emotionally mature is 
likely to contribute more to society, and to become a better citizen 
of the world, than the individual who lacks balance or maturity. 


EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


It is important to consider what we mean by emotional maturity 
if we are to help the child grow towards it. The emotionally mature 
individual might be described as one who can express his emotions 
adequately, control his impulses satisfactorily, make social advances 
and responses readily; recognize the rights, claims and needs of 
others, adjust adequately to difficult situations, assume responsi- 
bility. An individual who shows such maturity of personality is 
stable and yet adaptable, spontaneous and yet controlled; he is tole- 
rant, normally sociable and competent. 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


The emotional development of the child may be influenced by cer- 
tain constitutional characteristics which. lie beyond control, such 
as the degree of innate intelligence, the existence of a neurotic 
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inheritance or a serious physical defect. There are, however, many 
ways in which the parent or educator and the environment can help 
him to reach the goal of emotional maturity. The most effective 
means is to satisfy the child’s basic psychological needs. These 
may be stated as follows: - 
(r)an affectionate relationship to significant adults (normally 
mother and father), 
(2) a sense of security, 
(3) a sense of belonging, 
(4) freedom to grow and develop, with opportunities for achieve- 
ment and for responsibilities suited to his level of develop- 
ment, 1 
(5) mild control from the significant adult. ' | 
Though fulfilment of all these needs is necessary for satisfactory 
emotional growth, the first is probably the most essential and funda- 
mental. Experience in the field of child guidance has demonstrated 
clearly that, unless the child has an adequate relationship with some 
adult, he cannot experience the normal emotional satisfactions, cannot 
establish normal social relationships, and may develop certain ano- 
malies of character, anxiety conditions or behaviour problems. 


GROWTH OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The first relationship important to social 
that between the infan 


He is dependent on her for both 


pM needs of the infant, he makes 
an affectionate response; when she frustrates his desires, negative 


later relationships may depend 
greatly on whether this first one is firm, lovi 


ving and united in 
the home, is the foundation of the child’s emotional adjustments, 
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and it is on it that he builds future satisfactory relationships. Within 
the family circle, the child also learns the rudiments of social adjust- 
ment by growing up with his brothers and sisters. Gradually, 
though somewhat unwillingly, he learns to recognize their rights, 
especially in relation to the parents. Hostility and rivalry may be 
intense at times, and the success of the child in dealing with these 
feelings, and the manner in which the parents handle jealousy situa- 
tions between children, will determine to some extent the character 
of his social relationships outside the family circle. 

The growing child makes new social contacts in the school cominu- 
nity and in his immediate social environment. Provided his! basic 


' psychological needs are satisfied, he will find keen enjoyment in the 


company of his peers. x 

His adjustment to the group will depend partly on the contribu- 
tion he can make, and partly on his adaptability to the demands of 
the group. Social experience will teach him the rights of other 
individuals, and his obligations to the social group, but if his per- 
sonality has already been distorted by parental mismanagement, 
his social integration is likely to be unsatisfactory. 


UNSATISFACTORY FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Early relationships with the parents may be termed unsatisfactory 


- or abnormal if they result in: 


(т) over-attachment, 

(2) domination; 

(3) antagonism, r 

(4) jealousy (of one parent over the child’s love for the other), or, 
(5) rejection. 

The effects on the development of the child when his psycho- 


. logical needs are not satisfied, when his early relationships with his 


parents are distorted by lack of love or excessive love, or when these 
early relationships are destroyed by desertion, divorce or death, 
may be very serious indeed. The child who is unloved, insecure, 
unwanted of anxious may develop anti-social patterns of behaviour, 
and may be unable to adapt himself to the demands of reality. 


THE DEPRIVED CHILD 


The child who feels unsure of parental love, especially from his 
Mother, may exhibit symptoms of maladjustment in the first few 
Years of life. Difficulties over weaning, over acceptance of solid 
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food, and over thumb-sucking are common. Greed, frequent 
pilfering, enuresis and faecal incontinence often occur among such 
children in later years. 


‘THE MOTHERLESS CHILD 


Child guidance experience indicates that the loss of the mother; 
especially when the child is between twelve and twenty-four months 
old, is likely to do serious harm to his emotional life. Her loss 
usually constitutes a traumatic experience and deeply disturbs his 
sense of security. His immediate need for a satisfactory mother- 
substitute must be met if future problems of adjustment are to be 


minimized, but a period of difficult behaviour in relation to his 
substitute parent is to be expected. 


THE FATHERLESS CHILD 


The temporary or permanent loss of the father results in grief, anxiety 
(related to feelings of guilt and resentment), and tyrannical, rebel- 
lious, depressed and unaffectionate behaviour in the family. 2 

Deprived children tend to build compensatory fantasies in which 
they seck to make up for what they have lost in reality. Fantasies 
ofa heroic father or a fairy godmother type of mother are common. 
Studies comparing the imaginative content of the mind of the child 
In an institution with that of the child in a settled home environment 
have shown the former to be less given to open expressions of emotion, 
but more Vivid in expressions of emotion in dreams. Pilfering» 
destructive and anti-social behaviour, and incontinence of urine 
are frequent Symptoms among institutional children, and are usually 
indicative of feelings of deprivation, anxiety and hostility. Experience 
in residential nurseries indicates that, although physical health, 
muscular development and motor control are likely to develop satis- 
E Certain achievements in speech, habit training, and emotion 
TO gi 


; enerally may be seriously handicapped by separation of the 
child from the parents. Y 7 З 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


It is important to consider ways in which adults may help ET 
to make an adequate adjustment in the face of such an acute distu 
bance as the loss of a parent. The importance of allowing the € 
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to mourn and to express his grief in whatever way is most natural 
to him has been emphasized. He will seek his own way out. It is 
wise not to demand expression of grief and, at the same time, to. 
help the child to accept the facts of the situation by being realistic. 
about it. The name of the lost parent should not be too greatly 
sanctified: it is helpful to speak naturally about the child’s dead 
parent, to revive memories of experiences shared in family life and 
to keep a photograph of the parent for the child to treasure if he 
wishes. It is necessary, when the child is ready, to help him develop, 
constructive social activities outside the home, and it is here "that 
the sympathetic teacher can assist. Creative work, such as painting, 
modelling, dramatics, and natural play activities provide an extremely 

: valuable outlet for the child's emotions. If some of his companions 
have suffered similarly, it is helpful for them to share their experiences. 
Opportunities for contributing to the community in some way, by 
undertaking simple responsibilities in the home and in the school, 
reassure a disturbed child that he is capable of worthwhile activity. 
Moreover, efforts to find a substitute for the lost father or mother 
among the child's relatives or adult friends should be made. It is 
essential that the child should be able to renew emotional ties with 
some adult in order that the process of identification can continue 
and the incentive to grow up be resumed. 


THE FOSTER HOME 


Probably the best type of substitute home for the child is the foster 
home. This has been emphasized by the Curtis Committee Report * 
recently published in England. The good foster home provides 
the child with the security and affection he needs. It is essential 
that the psychological conditions as well as the material environment 
of the foster home be satisfactory. The personality of the foster par- 
ents and their motives in accepting a child should be carefully scrutin- 
ized.' Desire of the adults to gain financially or to compensate for 
frustrations are not good motives. - 

It is important that the foster parents have some knowledge of the 
child’s difficulties. They should be prepared to tolerate certain 
anomalies of behaviour while the child is learning to adjust to the 
new situation, and they should feel that their responsibility for the 
child is shared by the welfare supervisor. The welfare supervisor, 


* Report of the Care of Children Committee (Curtis Committee, 1946). 
H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
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in turn, must win the confidence of the child and make him feel 
that һе is appreciated. 

Great care should be taken to find the right type of home for the 
particular child, and transfers from one to another should be avoided 
as far as possible, as they almost invariably increase the child’s 
anxiety. 


THE HOSTEL 


Another solution to the problem of finding a substitute home for the 
maladjusted or deprived child of a broken or disturbed family is 
accommodation in a small hostel. Hostels for evacuated children 
were established in Great Britain during the war to help such chil- 


dren readjust themselves, and some of these have now been taken 
over by local authorities. 


The central idea of the hostel has been * 
the child could get to know, 
which he could play”*. 
in playing normally, in 
making friends. At fi 


to provide stability which 
test out, come to believe in and around 
The disturbed child usually finds difficulty 
persevering in constructive effort and in 
tst he may show marked anti-social behaviour. 
by a strong transference to an adult, charac- 


inctive urges through play activity, 
achievements, he gains relief from 
е to accept community rules 
adually good community citi- 


r at he needs a re-creation of 
family life. He will flourish best in a small group, (not more than 
15 or 20) and under the care of a stable, happily married couple. 
Large institutions cannot adequately satisfy his needs, The care 
of such children involves a great emo 


ildren tional strain on the adult, and 
good conditions in regard to salary, vacation and living circumstances 
are most important. 


* D. W. Winnicott and C. Britton, 


“Residential Management as Treat- 
ment for Difficult Children”. Human 


Relations Journal. 
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THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


The young delinquent is an unsatisfactory citizen and is unlikely 
to be able to make a positive contribution as a world citizen. In 
an endeavour to understand what prevents the qualities of good 
citizenship from deyeloping, the study group made an analysis of 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

It was concluded that juvenile delinquency is caused by (1) primary, 
fundamental and internal factors, and (2) secondary, environmental 
and external factors. 5 

Under (1) were included: 

(a) faulty family relationships resulting in hostility, friction and 
rejection in the home, and sometimes a break-up of marital 
relations; l 

(b) lack of affectionate attachment to апу significant adult, 
which may result in the development of the “affectionless” 
type of character especially common among children who 
have been separated from the mother for more than six months 
during the first five years of life; 

(c) failure of parents to personify standards or ideals for the child, 
which makes it difficult for him to identify himself with the 
behaviour-patterns of good citizenship, and leads to weakness 
in character development and a readiness to be swayed by 
unsatisfactory leaders; 

(d) constitutional characteristics su 
organic diseases, poor physique, 
resulting in inferiority feelings and 

Under (2) were included: 

(a) in the home: poverty, 
the special circumstance 
war, and the full-time employment 

(b) in the school: failure to give suffici 
the child’s need for achievement, 
methods suited to the child’s maturity level; ^ 

(c) in the community: insufficiency of play opportunities, space; 

iliti ntact with harmful and anti-social 
neighbourhood influences, and lack of work that will satisfy 
the ambitions, interests ОГ maturity level of the young person. 


The most important preventive measures would seem to be: 
(1) increased child guidance services, especially maternity and 
child welfare services which may serve also as a form of parent 


guidance; 
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(2) closer co-operation between home and school; and better 
opportunities for achievement, for assuming responsibility 
and for free activity within the school; LN 

(3) improved social conditions and better recreational facilities. 


'THE DISPLACED CHILD 


The effects on children of displacement during the war are likely 
to be longstanding, and they need special consideration if we are to 
help the children to make an adequate adjustment to society. 

The following characteristics have been noted among displaced 
children: 

(x) a tendency to be too mature and too responsible; 

(2) a tendency to be submissive or immature; 

(3) difficulty in establishing personal relationships; 

(4) distrust and suspicion; 

(5) impatience and a desire for immediate success; 

(6) а sense of achievement and exaggerated self-confidence; 

(7) a sense of guilt over remaining alive when relatives have been 

killed; 

(8) a sense of a mission in life. 

It was noteworthy that some displaced children showed great 
initiative, courage and organizational ability. While they were 
fighting for their own Preservation, supported by the group and 
Sharing their plight with others, there were fewer neurotic manifes- 
tations than when the incentive to fight was gone, and it became 
necessary to readjust to peacetime living conditions. 

The child deyeloped a certain force of character in his fight for 
survival. Every means to strengthen family and community ties 
must be used in order that the sense of belonging to someone and 
something сап be revived. The child needs to feel that he is valued 
and appreciated, and that he has a part to play in community life. 
For displaced children, assistance in achieving emotional adjustment 
is more important than insistence on attaining high intellectual 
standards. Play, creative activity, and constructive physical labour 
provide the most effective therapeutic outlets for restlessness, irrita- 
bility, aggressiveness and nervous tension*. 


* The Teacher and the Post-War Child in War-devastated countries- 
/ Unesco (1947). 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE FATHER’S RETURN: READJUSTMENT DIFFICULTIES 


Another effect of the war has been the difficulty of family readjust- 
ment to the return of the father after a prolonged absence on 
military service. It has been noted that: 

(x) estrangement between father and children is sometimes appar- 
ent; x 

(2) discipline under the mother's care may be replaced by excessive 
discipline on the part of the father after his return; 

(3) over-attachment of the child to the mother during the father's 
absence has sometimes led to hostility toward the father on 
his return, as the child resents his claim on the mother. (This 
has been more marked among children who have been allowed 
to share the mother's bed while the father was away.); 

(4) the father may be suspicious of his wife's unfaithfulness during 
his absence (and vice versa); ` 

(5) imprisonment or war disability may have damaged the father’s 
health and temperament; : 

(6) indifference of the father to older children may be accompanied 
by an exaggerated interest in a new baby, with consequent 
reactions of jealousy among the other children; 

(7) the father may experience difficulties of adjustment to civilian 
life after life in the military forces. 

Psychiatric social work may be necessary in helping such families 

to make adequate readjustments. 


AIDS TO EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


There are ways for both the home and the school to help the child 
to reach emotional maturity, and methods by which the emotionally 
disturbed child can be assisted in regaining emotional balance.' Some 
have already been indicated, especially in regard to the fatherless 
child, the deprived child and the delinquent child. Those which 
the group felt were most important are summarized below. — — 
(x) The satisfaction of the child's basic psychological needs in his 
early family life is the most certain means of ensuring good 
personality development and of laying the foundation for 
world citizenship. . A қ 
(2) Parental guidance through infant welfare clinics, child guidance 
clinics, and parent-teacher associations should help parents , 
to understand the child’s needs and. the ways by which they 


can be satisfied. 
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(3) Progressive methods, in schools which allow children effective 
outlets through free play and activity methods, are of great 
value in helping the child to resolve emotional conflicts, and 
thus to become more capable of intellectual achievement. 
Anxiety and conflict impede clear thinking and prevent the 
individual from making objective judgments and developing 
the power of critical thought, all of which are necessary for 
international understanding. 

(4) The provision of adjustment classes within the normal school 
system, or special schools for the maladjusted child, have 
been found beneticial in the rehabilitation of the disturbed 
child; placing in carefully selected foster homes or hostels 
under psychiatric supervision has also proved a valuable form 
of environmental therapy. 

(5) Play therapy, or other forms of individual psychiatric treat- 
ment through child guidance services, is essential in the 
case of children showing marked neurotic symptoms. 

(6) Marriage guidance councils may help to bring about reconcilia- 
tion between parents whose marital disharmony threatens 
the home. 

(7) Selection of teachers with careful attention to personality, as 
well as to academic qualifications, is especially important. 
The emotionally mature teacher can contribute a great deal 


to the satisfactory development of a child, and to the creation 
of world citizens. 
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1. THE MATERIAL ENVIRONMENT 
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in happy. homes, where marriage is successful, and where at least 
the mother subordinates her other interests to the needs of the chil- 
dren; where neighbours are as wise as the parents themselves; where 
words are introduced at the exact stage of development judged most 
propitious in vocabulary studies; where religion and other abstract 
phenomena present themselves in a sequence adapted to children's 
gradual comprehension of them; where the environment offers plen- 
tiful opportunity for the varied experimentation called “play”; 
where age mates appear on the scene precisely when needed; where 
sexuzl experiences occur in an automatic harmony equally beneficial 
to all who share in them. To fulfil such expectations it is clear 
that everything in the world would have to be changed, and, parti- 
cularly, that the whole life of adults would have to be subordinated 
to the educational requirements of the next generation. 

This is not meant as a cheap criticism of efforts to find out what 
is beneficial from the educational point of view. However, it must be 
remembered that there is risk of a revolt, especially on the part of 
mothers, whose continuously sensitive presence and attention are NOW 
regarded as necessary to the emotional security of their children. 
After а period of emancipation, women may again come to feel in 
danger of being reduced to biological servitude. 

Thus, itis a paramount task to determine which educational demands 
are really imperative; to discover how far it is possible to reduce 
education to the part-time job it has hitherto been; and to measure 
how far we can allow the environment of children and the social context 
as a whole to develop by themselves with only a side glance at their 
educational effects. 

Such judgments should be the final phase of our efforts, bringing 
to a climax the seminar’s views upon the needs of childhood education. 
Before it is possible to arrive at any conclusions, however, we must 
first examine how the society of today is arranged with reference to 
educational demands. Even for that more restricted aim I can present 
only an outline commentary, to which most of the substance will 
have to be added as the seminar proceeds, 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


What direct effects upon education are exerted by standards of living ? 
In attempting to answer that question one ought first to consider 
conditioning by such factors as nutrition, health, and vitality. To 
measure direct influences originating in the standard of living is diffi- 
cult, but, it may be said, on the basis of studies such as those by 
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Hildegard Hetzer* and Jersild** that children seem consciously 
to experience poverty. Poverty is a relative rather than an absolute 
concept, and it is the differences among standards of living in a 
society, and the changes in them over a period of time, that impress 
themselves on the mind and lead to worry, anxiety, or hostility. 
Studies of inferiority experiences, based on real differences among 
standards of living, should be given high priority in any plans for 
research into the psychology of both children and adults. 

It may also be stated as a general conclusion that differences and 
changes in the standard of living are accompanied by differences 
and changes in educational method. It follows that children are 
often subject to changing and inconsistent methods of education. 
What this does to them, and what the effects might otherwise be if 
methods were made constant in a stable society, ought to receive 
much greater attention in educational sociology. 


HOUSING ‘ 


A more definite, and often decisive, obstacle to the success of educa- 
tional measures is the housing of the individual family. In investi- 
gating the effects of housing Hildegard Hetzer has again been a 
pioneer, and now some modern child psychiatrists are following 
inher footsteps. Ina study made in 1935 for the Swedish Government 
Committee on Social Housing it was possible to describe the varia- 
tions in “educational space” and to show that in the vast majority 
of cases it was insufficient. Play experimentation is seldom feasible 
in the ordinary home of today. The excellent rule to leave a child 
alone when he has tantrums can be followed by less than half the 
families in a country such as Sweden, since most of them have insuf- 
ficient room. Under present urban conditions there is all too often 
pressure from neighbours and relatives on a mother who prefers 
to let her child work out his own line of social conduct gradually, 
rather than shape it herself by an immediate act of force. Education 
by example can hardly be conducted on textbook terms when over- 
crowding compels children to share all kinds of family behaviour, 
from hymn singing to card playing, from quarrels to caresses, without 
any regard for the children’s age or stage of development. Sta- 


* Kindheit und Armut. Leipzig, 1929. Te 
жж Jersild, Markey апа Jersild, “Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, 


Daydreams, Likes, etc.” Child Development Monographs. New York, Teachers’ 
' College Bureau of Publications, 1932. 
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tistics about overcrowding ought to be one of the prime considera- 
tions in education. 

In Sweden we have even tried to get down to studying the actual 
distribution of beds, and not merely the floor space available. We 
found that non-married adults over 12 years of age slept in the same 
room in no less than 20 per cent of the smaller urban dwellings. 
These statistics from a country unusually well off with regard to the 
standard of living may be coupled with the findings of Hildegard 
Hetzer : when investigating the life histories of girls referred to 
guidance clinics because of sexual offences or difficulties, she found 
that, in the majority of cases, they had had their first sexual experience 
with a man in the family household, and at a very ‘early age. Thus 
it would seem that physical overcrowding in small homes must take 
the blame for a considerable amount of incest which would not 
otherwise occur. 


RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


A concomitant of poverty in the home environment is the relation 
between the standard of living and simple recreational opportunities. 
Ал even more direct correlation exists between the number of children 
in a family and recreational facilities of an educational character, 
such as books, games, hobbies, and so forth. Again an example 
from the exhaustive Swedish statistics: in a Cross-section of families 
of all income levels it was found that the average expenditure for 
; books decreased totally—not only per person—from 35 Crs. a year 
in the childless family to 21 Crs. in the family with at least four 
children under 15 years of age, that is, exactly in the age groups where 
books may mean most to education. The same holds true with 
regard to newspapers, travel, toys and games. The explanation 
is, of course, that as children arrive and tax the budget of the family 
without increasing its resources, the items which suffer first from 
such pressure are housing, recreation and culture.* 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE FAMILY 


It 15 taken for granted that the ideal environment for education is 
a home where two parents live together in harmony, and create à 
stimulating atmosphere for the children, offering them opportunities 


*'For additional data and explanations, see Alva Myrdal, Nation and 
Family. New York, Harpers, 1941. 
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to participate in life and work experiences, and gradually 
weaning the children from dependence to independence. 

However, any plans for education must adapt themselves to the 
facts of broken homes, of widowed mothers or fathers, of divorces, 
of unmarried mothers. Statistics from different countries imply 
that a quite considerable proportion of the homes of children must 
be classified as “abnormal” in this respect. It is regrettable that 
statistics rarely show these proportions exactly, but give only the 
rates of divorce, death and illegitimacy in the population, rather 
than the composition of households affected by such phenomena. 
This fact shows again how little the educational viewpoint has influen- 
ced social investigations. ` 

As to the educational implication of the incomplete family—which 
ought to be studied in much greater detail—it is particularly worth 
noticing that broken homes increase the numbet of children being 
reared by women alone, It is usually the father who is missing, 
whether because of irresponsibility, divorce, or death. — 

Even if both parents live together and join in the upbringing of 
the children, the parent-child relationship is rarely undisturbed by 
other complications, such as the presence of an older generation in 
the home; the position of the children in the ranks of brothers and 
Sisters; contacts with other relatives; the more or less part-time 
substitution of servants for parents, and so forth. These factors, 
abnormal as they all are in the sense that: they interfere with қ 
` educational planning, must Бе judged by their impact оп the indi- 
vidual personality. Here it is necessary only to point out how fre- 
quently the home environment is beyond the control of parents, 
however well-intentioned. 


INSTABILITY IN THE FAMILY STRUCTURE 
Educational policies usually assume a certain stability, if not a per- 
manence, in the children’s environment. However, disruption is so 
common in the world of reality that it would seem to Warrant 
particular consideration. Death does intrude itself on the family, 
and divorce often means bereavement just as sudden and profound. 
. Such a simple thing as moving the household, in some cultures 
thought of as a legitimate way of getting variety into a dull life, 
‘takes on another meaning for children than for adults, and cer- 
tainly could seldom be recommended as an educational benefit. The 
changing of servants is another form of instability whose effects on 
children are underestimated by adults, as is also the changing of 
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nurses and attendants at children’s schools and institutions. 

When to this list is added the fear of unemployment or of financial 
collapse for other reasons, the factor of instability comes to loom 
‘so strikingly in the background of the family that it would seem worth- 
while to try to make our educational principles more flexible and to 
make room for something which might be called “the dynamics of 
education”. 


"THE RELATION OF WORK TO FAMILY LIFE 


The family pattern is also commonly affected by the general separa- 
tion of the home from the parents! work. The ideal and theoretical 
character of educational maxims is perhaps nowhere more obvious 
than in the pious desire that children) should participate in their 
parents’ work, and should gradually learn the realities of life in the 
work atmosphere of the home. The very presence of the parents 
in the home is limited by modern work demands to fragmentary 
intervals which often do not correspond to children's needs. In 
nearly all families the father vanishes during most of the waking 
hours of the child; their life sectors meet only at morning and eve- 
ning. This is not desirable from the educational point of view; 
but it is even less desirable for the mother also to be employed full- 
time outside the home, as she frequently is today. Among the 
consequences of this domestic revolution the things to consider are, 
first, the changing character of the home; second, the discontinuity 
of parent's services and care because of the demands of their 
work, and, third, the specific situation which results when the 
father's and mother's absences coincide. 


THE COMMUNITY 


The rural environment is perhaps better suited to education than 
the urban—or we may think so because we have developed our ideas 
about the educational environment from rural conditions rather 
than from scrutinizing the educational needs of town dwellers. As 
it is, artificial equipment is often used in urban Settings to enable 
city children to enjoy the activities natural to youngsters in rural 
environments. 

The neighbourhood is importantly related to the educational 
process. Since juvenile deliquency can be correlated with the type 
of neighbourhood in which the home is situated, it must follow that 
in many ways education and development are influenced by such. 
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- The question should be rais 


things as whether gardens or gutters dominate, whether ‘dogs are 
kept, and whether common playgrounds or small family yards are 
used for recreation. 


HOUSING AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


. In city planning, attempts are often made to set aside particular 


districts for specific types of inhabitants—for labourers, white-collar 
workers and other economic groups—or to introduce separate housing 
projects for the aged, for young women, for wage-earning women 
with children, and so on. Children's villages may be looked upon 
as only one form of a specialization which is characteristic of a general 
trend in social reform today. The educational effect of this tendency 
needs further study. 

Social services on the whole should be reviewed from the educa- 
tional point of view. School-meals, introduced in more and more 
countries as a service to the family, must be studied in actual opera- 
tion. Do they collectivize the children? Do they make for mere 


, mass living, or for cooperative living? Do they correlate with the 


elaborate manuals on nutrition for individual children, which are 
now recommended reading for parents? The same kind of scrutiny 
should be given to medical and dental services for children and 
to all social projects directly or indirectly involving the child, such 
as social home helps, legislation on. alcoholism, contacts with welfare 
Workers, provision for paid vacations, and so on. The manner in 
which the family makes use of such services, and the way in which 
representatives of society meet the family in performing them, have 
educational implications which need to be studied, if their social 
value is to be matched with an educational value. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES е 
| ed whether the accelerated rate of change 
in our civilization is of positive value for education. It has been 
mentioned earlier that the differences among various groups and 
individuals may endanger educational development. Similarly it 
may be held that speedy variations in the general culture make it 
difficult for children to go through the gradual process of compre- 
hending which is thought necessary for favourable growth. Newspa- 
pers, films and radio certainly do not offer new concepts to children 
in an order that corresponds to the careful grading of their first 


readers. It is difficult to estimate what disruption of their 
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intellectual growth must result from this unsystematic presentation 
of concepts and facts far above their power of understanding. 

The content not only of these intellectual communications, but 
also of ideologies, superstitions and religions may very often conflict 
with educational ideals. At the same time that we introduce columns 
on parent education into the newspapers, the very same papers may 
go on printing horoscopes—rationalizing people’s thinking in one 
respect, irrationalizing it in another. Here truly is a field for far- 
teaching studies. 


These remarks, scattered and personal as they are, have been inten- 
ded only to give illustrations and indications of what a dynamic socio- 
logy of education ought to comprise. If a full picture of the actual 
social conditions surrounding children could be drawn, the devia- ' 
tions of reality from the ideal type of educational environment often 
presupposed in educational planning and propaganda would seem 
to be innumerable. Adjustments of one kind or another must be 
made: either educational principles must be made to allow for 
greater varieties of environment, or social circumstances must be 
adapted to educational needs. A preliminary effort to indicate such 
changes will be made here, but it must be borne in mind that any 
proposals advanced will apply only to specific séts of social conditions. 
For obvious reasons, the present suggestions will be appropriate 
only to an industrialized Western culture, such as the Swedish. 
Many modifications would have to be made to fit them to the facts 
and the values of other societies. : 


IL THE INTRODUCTION OF REFORMS 


It goes without saying that children's educational requirements will 
sometimes have to yield to other more urgent needs: the necessity 
for food must go before the need for playgrounds. This merely 
indicates a general reservation which is often forgotten in educational 
literature, making it seem more oblivious to social reality than it 
actually is. Jj 

For example, the right of parents to life on an adult level cannot 
be overlooked in any realistic programme for educating children; 
parents cannot be expected to live exclusively for the sake of their 
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children. Educational formulas often clash with the parents? desire— 
and need— for quiet, for taking time off, for eating other food than 
their children do, for talking on the adult level without consideration 
for what is educational, for having their own unrepressed emotional 
outlets. This is a part of marital welfare which must not be dis- 
regarded; in particular it is a plea for the mother’s right to live on an 
adult level. Far too many mothers take their duties so conscien- 
tiously that they reduce their interests to the scale of the 3-7 year- 
old. As a result, many of them seem to lose the capacity for growth, 
and as their children develop into maturity, the mothers lose ‘pace 
with them. ) 

In our era of social reform, and particularly іп countries which 
systematically plan for increased welfare, it must be regretted that 
great opportunities for social and family welfare work are often 
neglected. If the educationists of the world joined forces, they 
should be able to demand of all governments that sociological and 
psychological studies precede the introduction of social reforms, 
so as not to confuse but to preserve or improve the educational 
environment. In the following paragraphs some of the lines along 
which work can be done are indicated. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES 


There are many possible ways of giving economic support to the 
family; this is nowadays perhaps most often done by introducing 
specific allowance schemes. The strain on the household income 
caused by larger numbers of children must in any case be relieved 
or the effect will be to pauperize the environment in which children 


grow up. 


HOUSING REFORMS AND TOWN PLANNING 


The tendency in the most advanced countries is not to supplement 
low family income and thus to subsidize housing for poor 
people as such, but rather to provide the extra space needed as the 
size of a family grows. However, not only rents, but also the 
architecture of houses must take into account the changing family 
needs: housing space should be arranged so that it enhances educa- 
tional possibilities, perhaps particularly by providing privacy. From 
the point of view of family psychology, many “private corners” rather 
than a few large communal rooms would seen desirablein building plans. 

It would be an illusion, however, to believe that all family needs 
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can be satisfied inside the walls of the individual dwelling, however 
well-planned. As childhood is only a transitional period, neither 
space nor furnishing can be too specificilly calculated for its demands. 
Collective arrangements for play, hobbies, gardening, group study, 
and other activities must be made, thus implementing in all new 
building projects the idea of the “community centre”. When such - 
facilities are provided, however, there must be further discussion 
of educational practice in utilizing: them. A “pedagogics of the 
community group” must be evolved. 

The division of land into small lots interspersed with municipal 
parks has very little future, if real family needs are taken into account, 
and the monopolization of a special area of land by a restricted cate- 
gory of families or individuals has even Jess. Future town planning 
must include housing projects large enough to provide for the full 
range of community life. 

The most important single reform is, however, to provide subsi- 
diary environments outside the family, directly shaped to children’s 
needs and providing opportunities for the gradual development 
of independence. Separate nursery schools are necessary for chil- 
dren of different ages. Moreover, the school environment in its: 
turn must be planned just as definitely with a view to accommodating 
these supplementary requirements of the child’s maturing persona- 
lity. Such factors need not be more fully commented on in this 
context, but their importance must be underlined. 


REFORMS OF WORK STRUCTURE 


The work structure which has developed in the process of 
industrialization should not necessarily be considered final. If 
human needs are considered, planned reforms may introduce 
considerable changes, benefiting the family without harming economic 
interests. 

It is of great importance that the family environment should pro- 
vide joint work opportunities for parents and children. The work 
environment of the parents should be made known to children. 
An educational visit quite early in life to the place where the parents, 
work is more valuable than the excursions to observe nature or att 
which are so often provided during school years. It is open to 
question whether the modern trend towards freeing children from 
all work—patterning their life until perhaps its sixteenth year into 
patches of school work and leisure—is beneficial or not. There is’ 
much to be said for introducing responsibilities for work into 
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children’s lives at a much earlier stage. If this is to be done, the 
school hours must be changed accordingly. 

From the point of view of education an excellent pattern would 
seem to be to retain study as the main objective in childhood, occu- 
pying the most active hours of the day, with some joint work for the 
family occupying another active period and, finally, with well distri- 
buted periods of leisure filling the less active hours, and freeing the 
child more and more from the family. Household work that utilizes 
some machinery would seem to be ideal, since it joins the family 
in a useful activity for its own benefit. The prevalent tendency 
to make the mother the servant of everybody is a bad one, and has 
undesirable effects on the attitudes, emotions, knowledge, and work 
habits of all the family, including the children. 

The bad effects of both parents’ being absent for employment 
outside the home have long been recognized. Panaceas are generally 
sought along the line of part-time work for the mother. However, 
if the psychological and educational needs of the family are the pri- 
mary concern, a far better solution would be to shorten work hours 
generally so that father, mother and children could devote some of 
their active hours to joint work in the household. Bearing in mind 
both the economic arguments in favour of expanding the labour 
supply, and the arguments for participation by women in gainful 
employment, an acceptable compromise solution would be to shorten 
working hours to about six hours a day for all those already employed 
and at the same time to increase the supply of labour by utilizing 


greater numbers of married women. 


PREVENTING THE BREAK-UP OF FAMILIES 


General psychiatric aid to all, as it is increased through child guidance 
services, mental health propaganda, marriage clinics and personal 
consultations, will probably do much to prevent unhappy marriages, 
divorces, desertions, and similar tragedies detrimental to the educa- 
tion of children. Educating the individual to understand and accept 
himself will help in the same direction. Removal of conyentional 
pressures, of religious and legal taboos, of family antipathy toward 
those who are slightly atypical would probably be equally effective 
motional stability and to better marital and parental 
; adjustment. Pre-marital guidance and pre-parental education are 
only more technical varieties of the same kind of general enlighten- 
ment which may eventually procure a more harmonious psycho- 
logical environment for children. Family planning (birth control) 


as aids to € 
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promises the same kind of beneficial effects in that it helps to solve 
the problem of unwanted children. | 

: Homes already broken—and death if nothing else will always 
cause disruption—could also be helped by more positive social 
measures. Here attitudes mean very much. The mournful and 
vindictive atmosphere in most incomplete families is in itself harmful 
to children. It might be dissipated if a greater variety of family . 
types were sanctioned, if social patterns did not press the ideal 
demands so strongly and make every divorcee, widow or unmarried 
mother regard herself as a failure. 

In order to reduce préjudice, and at the same time to compensate 
for the material handicaps of the incomplete family, the establishment 
of larger households of such families ought to be studied. Two 
or three of them, living together, would have the opportunity to form 
sibling groups among the children and to find parent-substitutes 
among the adults. However, as such arrangements would generally 
involve a clustering of women without men, the ill effects of feminiza- 
tion must be weighed against those of solitude. Butin most instances 
the combination of families would produce positive effects as prac- 
tical arrangements became easier, household relations more manifold, 
emotional ties less possessive, and prospects for a carefree atmosphere 
greater. It is surprising that so little attention has been paid to this 
alternative to the environment of the lonely, incomplete family and 
to the collectivism of the children’s Home. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Difficulties, inconsistencies and insufficiencies will still remain; 
society is not easily remade to meet the needs of young people. 
But if only the educational difficulties involved in the social condi- 
tions of today were recognized, seriously studied, and thoroughly 
discussed, much would be gained. Solutions might be found, and, 
in any case, the feeling of helplessness might be relieved. 

Among the difficulties for which only studies—but no reforms— 
can be suggested are those of the cultural environment, «which is 
not easily accessible to planning, and which is at the same time often 
diametrically opposed to educational principles. The influence 
on children of the mass media of today belongs to that category. 
The film is already the object of some study, but the impact of the 
radio and the newspapers is so far almost ignored. 

The direct and indirect importance of religious teachings and 
ideologies on education must also be studied. The doctrines of 
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some religions directly oppose what parents are taught about edu- 
cation from other sources, and the effects of this dilemma must be 
examined. It is possible that conflicting religions and ideologies 
make for greater variations between countries and groups, and thus 
multiply the educational differences which we have found to be 
generally harmful. 

To go a step further, it would be necessary also to study the cultural 
remnants of other social stages which still survive. Parents and chil- 
dren are exposed on the one hand to the rational influences of science, , 
and on the other, to whole systems of superstition, Psychological 
‘interpretation and sympathetic understanding are offered from some 
quarters, and moral condemnations and categorical suppressions 
are handed down from others. What does it mean for education 
when these attitudes conflict. 


CONCLUSION 


The primary aim of this discourse has been to point out that the 
correlation between different educational practices and, more parti- 
cularly, between educational practices and environment, has not 
been sufficiently observed. The ultimate aim is to awaken educa- 
tionists to their responsibility for criticizing social conditions and 
helping to adapt them to human needs. An intermediate purpose 
is merely to get these things listed and honestly studied. When 
once they are being properly discussed, no further call to action 
will be needed. The facts will speak for themselves, and the studies 
will havea beneficial effectin themselves, for truth has therapeutic value. 

We must let it be known that society is not what it could be if 
we all recognized what we wanted, and worked to obtain it. At 
present society is nowhere adequately shaping itself to the require- 
ments of education, and nowhere does it provide all that children 


need and want. 
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